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Recommended Courses” for 
Prospective Librarians 


The undergraduate student, during his sophomore year, 
begins to question his adviser as to the requirements for the 
professions. The student thinks he might like to be a physi- 
clan, or a lawyer, or a teacher. More often he wishes to be 
a bond salesman or a business man. Rarely does he con- 
template librarianship as a profession. 

The student wishing to become a physician perhaps knows 
the premedical requirements to be chemistry, physics, biology 
or zoology. He also learns that he must have French or 
German. No other language can be substituted. Aside from 
filling the premedical requirement, cultural rather than purely 
scientific courses are recommended to be taken. 

The reason for this last advice is obvious, as it is desired 
that his undergraduate work should give him a broad and 
liberal education as a foundation for his scientific courses in 
the medical school. 

If the student wishes to become a lawyer he finds the re- 
quirements to be— 

1. Graduates of colleges of high grade presenting ap- 

proved college records. 

2. Graduates of other colleges of approved standing who 

ranked in the first quarter of the class during the 
Senior year.? 
He also learns that the Association of American Law Schools 
requires a three years course in law, the first year subjects 
being compulsory and only in the second and third years is 
he allowed electives. 

The prospective student thus learns the tradition and ex- 

perience of the older professions of medicine and law but 





* An address delivered before the College and University Section of the Penn- 
sylvania Library Association 29th Annual Meeting, October 24, 1929, and 
repeated at the 17th Annual Conference of Eastern College Librarians, Col- 
umbia University, November 30, 1929. 


1Columbia University, College of Physicians and Surgeons, Announcement, 
1928-29, page 50. 


2 Official Register Harvard University Law School, 1929-30, page 6. 
3 University of Pennsylvania Bulletin, 1928-29, page 264. 
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neither he, nor probably his adviser, is posted as to the pre- 
requisites of a library school course. For this condition li- 
brarians are to blame. ‘This is an age of specialized advertis- 
ing and other professions and industries have, for the last 
two decades, kept in touch with the vocational departments 
of the accredited colleges from which they draw their recruits. 

We note with pleasure, however, the increased demand, 
from women’s colleges at least, for information concerning 
library work as a profession. It is difficult to find detailed 
information concerning a pre-library school course of study. 
If we are to remedy this condition and advertise our wares, 
what recommendations should we make to the earnest seeker 
for information? There are available certain minimum stand- 
ards set up by the American Library Association Board of 
Education for Librarianship which are adhered to by the 
accredited library schools which form the Association of 
American Library Schools. A study of the catalogues issued 
by the twenty or more accredited library schools shows a uni- 
formity in one particular, the demand for a liberal education 
as a prerequisite for entrance. The catalogues state that the 
student should have a broad, general education, including the 
languages, literature, history, and the sciences. 

Again, the student wishes to know what subjects to select 
in his undergraduate courses which will prepare him for en- 
trance to the professional library school. The student desires 
a definite outline with the names of the subjects and prefer- 
ably the catalogue numbers. What are we to advise? 

From the earliest times the librarian has been a gentleman 
and a scholar of the humanities. He knows his Latin and 
his Greek. The modern librarian must supplement this cul- 
ture with a knowledge of pure and applied science and the 
theory of economics. He must know the modern languages, 
particularly French and German. 

The ideal of an undergraduate course of study is to train 
the mind. Our system of education, culminating in the col- 
lege, offers two lines of study leading to the degree of bache- 
lor of arts and the degree of bachelor of science. It is, there- 
fore, logical to ask the inquiring student which undergraduate 
degree he is pursuing. If he informs us that he is taking the 
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arts course, should we not advise him to select as minor sub- 
jects survey or elementary courses in the sciences, pure and 
applied? If, on the contrary, he is working in the sciences 
should we not tell him to take his minors in the humanities, 
by means of introductory or survey courses open to the un- 
dergraduate, keeping in mind that the pre-library school stu- 
dent wishes to broaden, rather than to specialize? This seems 
a-simple academic formula, but we must impress the under- 
graduate with the advantage of a broad background and a 
liberal foundation. 
To quote Mr. Nichols: 

“The catalogue of any American college gives a fair idea of the 
final steps in the educational process as it is now applied. The 
student must first concentrate, or major, in one subject and take 
several courses in that; then he must distribute, or minor, in other 
courses, taken from prescribed combinations of subjects. The first 
will make him profound; the second will make him broad. In most 
cases, moreover, he must have studied a certain amount of Latin 
or Greek to make him classical, and modern languages in certain 
combinations to make him erudite. . . . His concentration will 
have given him sufficient knowledge and training to hold his job; 
his distribution will have endowed him with certain stimulating 
outside interests to serve as retreats from his job.” * 


If this be true apparently in the library profession there is 
no retreat, no escape, as both concentration and distribution 
(major and minor) are necessary to hold a library “job.” 

We all agree that a pre-library school course should pro- 
duce an intelligent man or woman with mind so trained as to 
be able to think clearly and to do research work in any field 
of endeavor. He should be broad as to culture and thorough 
in a chosen subject which will enable him to specialize in his 
professional work. 

That specialization is needed every branch of library serv- 
ice testifies. The work of the public librarian, the college 
librarian, the school librarian, the special librarian requires 
a foundation in undergraduate work looking to its special 
field. We admit that a lifetime is even too short a period in 
which to acquire the technique of a specialty. The librarian 
of a collection of books on technology must have a different 


“The Convention of Going to College,’ William I. Nichols, Atlantic Monthly, 
October, 1929, p. 447. 


education from the librarian who is in charge of a collection 
of belles lettres. The college and the school librarian should 
have courses in psychology, in pedagogy, and a knowledge of 
curricula content in order to do the work of correlating the 
library and the school. The librarian of all special collections, 
business or technical, should have a thorough knowledge of 
his subject, its nomenclature, bibliography and language. 

However, we cannot place too much emphasis on the evils of 
specializing too early in undergraduate work. A student who 
chooses his minors in the same field as his majors narrows his 
horizon. The dean of the library school has often to refuse 
admission to an applicant who holds a bachelor’s degree from 
an accredited college in cases where the undergraduate work 
has been too highly specialized. A concrete instance is that 
of a student presenting a degree in public health nursing for 
matriculation in a school of library science. A somewhat 
similar case is that of a graduate from an agricultural col- 
lege accepted, but handicapped by the fact that the minor 
courses were all in the same field as the major. 

To draw deductions from my own personal experience in 
placing graduates in library positions and in recommending 
them for higher positions as their experience increases, I 
should say that the young librarian does not always know 
what field of work he will ultimately choose. Often he will 
work several years in one type of library and then change to 
an entirely different type when he finds the work for which 
he is best suited. 

We have had three graduates who specialized at another 
school in children’s work. After several years of experience 
in the work with children in libraries and junior high schools, 
one of the young women is now librarian of a small town 
library and is making a success of administrative work. An- 
other has been promoted to be chief of the extension division 
of a large city library. Only one of the three has remained in 
children’s work. Another graduate came to us from a well- 
known college with the purpose of preparing herself as a high 
school librarian. She secured before graduation a position as 
librarian of a new junior high school in her home town and 
went directly from the library school to this work. Promptly 
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at the close of the school year she reported to the dean of the 
library school that she no longer wished to be a school li- 
brarian but had decided to specialize in cataloguing. We sent 
her to a Middle West university, where she gained experience 
in the catalogue department and is now the head of the cata- 
logue department of a public library. We mention these cases 
to show how necessary it is that not only the undergraduate 
work should be liberal but that the first year of a library 
school should be basic, following the custom of the law and 
medical schools. 

To recapitulate, the pre-library school student must have 
received a liberal education to serve as a cultural background 
for specialized, technical training and research. He must not 
place his major and minor studies in the same field, as this 
tends to narrow his horizon. He must have a wide acquaint- 
ance with many subjects and a concentrated knowledge of his 
specialty. 

In less than fifty years (1887) we have succeeded in train- 
ing extraordinarly efficient librarians under adverse circum- 
stances. In the future we must provide a pre-library educa- 
tion which offers equal resources for scientific and literary 
culture as a background for professional library training. We 
should differentiate between the training for the immediate 
needs of library practice and the training for library research 
by providing vocational, collegiate and professional schools. 
For the teaching faculty we must have an especially selected 
and trained personnel with wide experience. For laboratories 
we must provide adequate equipment and model libraries, 
which the students themselves can operate. We shall thus be 
able to present the scheme of cultural and professional educa- 
tion as a whole.® 








5A Comparative Study of Engineering Education in the United States and in 

Europe,” by William E. Wickenden, Bulletin No. 16 of the Investigation of 
Engineering Education. The Society for the Promotion of Engineering Educa- 
tion, June, 1929. 
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